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ABSTRACT 

Tsortium of 15 Nebraska colleges of education was 
established to provide collaborative means for examining significant 
research for teacher education , to. shared information about programs 
and activities , and to 'provide a support network as the institutions 
work on program' improvement . A description is givenof the formation 
of thfe Consortium and its membership, goals, and organization. The 
activities, of the Consortium during its first two years are outlined, 
and the action plans generated by participants in the workshops are 
discussed. The major focus of the workshops was the utilization of 
research on teaching and learning in teacher education programs. 
Plans for the future of the Consortium are discussed. Issues related 
to Consortium activities, such as organizational structure, 
long-range tasks, and funding, are considered. (JD) 
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< submitted to 
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%y / 

October, 1984 

V. 

* - Mary M. Kluender * 

Teachers 'College, University of Nebraska-Lincoln 

In June, 1983, the fifteen higher education 

institutions in Nebraska that have teacher education 

programs formed the Nebraska Consortium for'' the Improvement 

of Teacher Education. The Consortium was established to 

provide a collaborative means by which institutions could 

examine research which has significance for teacher** ^ 
* ■ . - Jr 

education, share information about programs and activities 
in the ^several teacher education programs, and provide a 

V 

support network as the institutions work on' program 
improvement. The purpose of this jftper is to provide 
background about the Consort ium.' s , formation, activities, and. 
future. * 

BACKGROUND , I . 

During the past ten years, there has been a major 
increase in the amount and quality of research on teaching, \ 
learning, arnd effective schools. Research on how teachers 
jftan and make judgments in the Ql'assToom about individual 
students and instructional strategies (Shavelson» 1982), how 
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teachers organise end manage thejLr classrooms (Brophy, - 

1982), and how they use instructional time (Denham a4id 

Liebermon, 1980)'are examples of research areas which have 

♦ 

developed enough in the last decade to provide some guidance 
to the classroom teacher. As a result* education now has a 

foundation of knowledge derived from research upon which to 

« 

make decisions rather than having to rely so*ely upon « 
practices acquired ' through the>practical experiences of 
individuals or teachers as a group". 

Although the research base itself has expanded, the 
results of that research'have been implemented only to a 
United degree, either in ,the classroom or in the" training 
of teachers. One of the accusations that has frequently/ 
been made against teacher education is that it does npt uate 
a theoretical, research-based body of knowledge^^ij/s 
training programs, thus perpetuating the practice of • , 
teaching as a craft rather than as a profession. For , 
example, B.O. Smith; in Design for a School of Pedagogy, 

t 

suggests \hat although the research on general concepts, 

■ > 

principles and sjcills of teaching and classroom management 
has grown and become/ more, dependable, there is reason to 

believe a large* portion of the education faculty in most *- 

% 

institutions train teachers with little knowledge or 

' * H» 

utilization of that research. Others support Smith'*! , 
position, ana emphasize the ne.ed- to incorporate tne research 
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hose into the preservice education of taachers (e.g., 

Deneroark, 1981; Berliner>> 1984). 

- To accomplish «u<;h h change,, however , a mecjy£nism is, 

needed by which Institutions end individual faculty members 

can both become more knowledgeable about the researph base 

and examine and modify course content and teaching 6 r# 

behaviors , if appropriate* One" approach to the improvement 

of teacher education programs has been to increase external 

contrct^s, either through mandated competency testing 

prQgrams or increased specification of program changes 

through legislation. In' most cases, such externally imposed 

mandates for improvement hrfve been developed with little 

active involvement of the teacher* training institutions 

thenselves* and in some cases, such as»New Jersey, the • 

proposed improvement strategies actually function outside 
• * 

the teacher education programs. 

^An alternative approach to statewide program '% v 

improvement is initiation and implementation of improvement 
efforts by the institutions themselves. Such an approach is 
supported by what we have learned about change during the 
pajst two decades. The traditional change models, which j 
followed a linear pattern of research, development, 
dissemination, and implementation, for the most part wer,e 
not very effective in causing long-term change^ in practice. 
The reason for this, Tikunoff and Ward ( 1983). suggest , is 
that such an approach is prbduct-oriented ; a particular 
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innovation, program Change or research, problem is deV^gjij^/ 

by one group to be passively implemented by another, which 

* • 

is contrary to how most 'people learn or change. Tikunoff .and 

Word argue that a more. appropriate strategy is a 

Collaborative inquiry model, in which those vhx> must make' 

the instructional improvements are involved # in thp research 

and development process. Teacher education programs face 

similar challenges as t they attempt to make changes. The 

newly developing knowledge bas$ nl>out teaching and effective 

schools has for the most part developed outside most teacher 

education institutions, which are now expected to find ways 

in which to incorporate that knowledgebase into existing 

programs. The Consortium was formed in part to provide a 

col 1 aborative* setting in which to foster. that change at an 

v ♦ 
institutional level . * 



Consortium Membership 

■\ 

The Nebraska Consortium for the Improvement of Teacher 
Education is made ^p> erf all fifteen institutions that have 
teacher education programs in the state. They include the « 
two oampuses of the. state university system, (iniversity of 
Nebraska-Lincoln and University of Nebraska at Omaha? four 
state colleges, Chadron State College, Kearney State 



College, Peru State College, and Wayne State College; ai\d 
nine private colleges and universities, College or" St, Mary, 
Concordia "Teachars College, Crcightoh University,, Dana 
College, Doane College, Hastings College, Midland College," 

/ 

4 • 

0C ' ' 
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♦Mcbraskn Wesleyan UniverM ty f and Union College. Of the 
fifteen institutions, ell are atate approved, and 13 have- 
NCATE accreditation. The enrollment of the institutions- ' 
rnnjes^rom over 24,000 to around 500; they graduate between 



f 

"hi 



25 and T>60 certificated teachers peKjear. It is estvimated 
that the fifteen institutions provide ov*r 90_% of 
v Iebm'akn f s new teachers each year. 

♦ 

The Consortium 1 8 tJopls 

l/heh the Consortium was proposed in June, 1983, an 
initial aet oft goals was outlined. They were: 

1*. To develop a network_of. teacher education 

* institutions that will work in close cooperation 
toward the improvement of teacher education in the 

slate; ' , 

• * 

2. To increase faculty members' confidence in and 
knowledge of the research base to the extent that 

' V 

they will use\a£prj>pr iatQ portions of that base in 
their own progfams; 

3. To change the nature of teacher education programs 
in participating institutions so that they will be 
nore amenable to use of the teaching/learning and 
effective schools -research base. 

A. to develop faculty 'toembers* willingness to study 

research publications alone and with other faculty 
* •* f 

• ' n ■» . \ 
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groups and to bu^ld the' results of their study into 
their programs. ) 

5. To ^develop, in students the knowledge' o£# the 

v confidence in, and skills in workfng* with the 
research' base such that' Irtiey will draw upon that 
base both during vfehjir teachfer education programs 
and in their teaching assignments. ' 

6. To affect *the schools at which the students do 



their student teaching sVf h that the faculty of 

those schols will have a positive attitude toward 

the research \5ase. 
/ 

.At the initial meeting to explore the consortium idea, ' 

* • #. * 

alt fifteen institutions with teacher education programs 
agreed to use those goals as the Beginning, statement of the 
consortium's ijitpnt, apd to participate in the consortium in 
an attempt to meet those goals. 

Consortium Organisation 
At this point, the organization of the Consortium is 
quite informal. Once all the institutions agreed that they 
wanted to participate^ an initial activity consisting of a 
twQ-day workhop oh selected research was planned. Each 
institution agreed "to^Nsend a team of faculty to the 
workshop, which was Selected by the dean or head of the 
education program. Those teams have remained fairly stable 
since the consortium's beginning. In most cases, team 
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ne/nbers were selected becduse of their key positions in the 

t » 
ifndcrgraduate teafcher education p^ograjn, their inte 

rest in research and Uie incorporation of ril feh^L into * 



^Tr 




their programs, and ^KTr abilitj* to pro\Mfln^p^adershi p for l 

,proftram change. In some cases, because of the sise of the 



Y teacher education program, the telim represented a' 

substantial portion of the total eduction facufty* In 
other cases, the teanLwas a tross-sect ifen of tl much larger 

faculty. * 

The team structure is an important feature of the t 

consortium, because teams provide a mechanism through which 

action can take place on campus*V By studying research and* 

making plans as part of a team, it was hoped that faculty 

members would be better able to carry plans int-o action <?nce 

they returned to their campuses • ^ 

First Tear Activities 

The first major consortium activity w.as'a two-day 

workshop on the utilisation of research on teaching $nd 

learning in teache^^ducatiqn^ programs . The University of 

Mpbraska-Lincoln agreed to organize and manage the workshop; 

each of the fifteen teams agreed to H $end their consortium 

team to the workshop and develop a plan of action baded on 

the workshop Sessions* / 

Before attending the workshop, the team members were 
t * 

asked to do some preparatory reading* Each institution was 
provided a set of materials which included papers by several 
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leading researchers on teaching, learning, and 'effective 

schools, publications on the effective utilization of time, / 

and a bibliography of other references . About two months 

before the workshop was held, each institution also was 

asked to provide backgound information about its teacher 

education- program, including such materials as a current 

college bulletin, requirements for graduation in the teacher 

educat io^T^r^gi^ti, and syllabi from several key teacher 

education courses* A preliminary analysis of that 

i * * 

information was done prior to the workshop, 

The two-and-one-half day workshop was planned with 

f 

several $oals. in mind. Firqt, team members who attended the 
workshop* should have an opportunity to read and discuss the 

4 

research and to have contact with a few pf the researchers 
who have made important contributions to some of the 
influential research efforts. Second, tefcms Should have an 
/ opportunity to consider the research in relationship to 
their own teacher education programs and develop some 
specific plans for action. Thirds the workshop should 
provide a setting which might lead fco informal networks 
among institutions, which could be helpful a^ institutions 
implemented their plans.. To accomplish those goals, the 
workshop provided time for presentations on research, 
discussion among institutions,. And institutional planning. 
The first day emphasized review of research, discussion of 



implications, and dialogue among participants; the second 
day emphasized ^om discussion^ and planning. 

Three types of presentations were included in the 
workshop. Six concurrent sessions focused on specific 

fesearch topics that* have been major areas of research 

i 

envphasis in recent years. Those sessions were conducted by 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln faculty members. The two 
sessions " that focused on implementation Methodology Vere . 
conducted by people, who are directly involved in 
implementation" activities with teachers — * Lovely Billups f 

r 

from the American Federation of Teachers, and Robert Ewy ond 
Linda Sikorski. from the Midcontinent Regional Educational 
Laboratory. Three sessions served an integrative arid 
synthesizing role and provided a structure to the workshop 

by drawih-s* principles from the more sprecific sessions** &nd 

A . 1 J ■ > 

rnisingjsome philosopical and policy-making questions for 



team members to consider as they made decisions about about 
plans they fished to propose to their own institutions. ^ 
Those speakers included . Robert Egbert, Gary Fenstermacher 
from Virginia Polytechnic Institute, and Jane Stallings from 
Vanderbilt University, (These presentations were published 
by the KRIC Clearinghouse pn Teacher Education/las the first 
of their monograph series on teacher educhti9n under the 
title, tTginfl Research to Improve Teacher Education; * The^ 

Nebraska Consortium /) 1 

"- ■ — — ■ -■ ■* i' ■- / 
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Discussion sessions were interspersed among the 
• * * 

workshop presentations to allow workshop participants 

• \ 
oppprtunity to ask questions and talk about the implications 

> I 

of tho research ' findings for teacher education programs in* 

h 

general and in their own, institutions* Beginning on the ; 

* I 

second day, each institution began to develop an 

; j 

institutional plan, describfhg the steps the team proposed / 
to take after the workshop. * 



Second Ypar Actiritie's _ T 

During tho remainder of the 1983-84ilcademic year, the 
institutions worked toward /the implementation of their 
plans* In June, 1984, a planning group met in 'conjunction 
with the spring meeting of the Nebraska Association of 
College bf Teacher Education to }>tan activities for the^ 
1984-85 year J They agreed to hold a, second meeting >in ^he 
fall; at^that Session, the teams would report progress \ 
toward achievement of their plans, attend further research 

. \ 

review sessions, and set directions for future activities of 
the consortium* . 

The second workshop was held on September 30-0ctober 1. 
Fourteen of the fifteen institutions sent teams* the 

4 

fifteenth institution was not able to send a team due to 

4 

instructional scheduling constraints, but plans to continue* 

in the consortium. During the first session, a panel 

» 

reported on the progress of the fifteen institutions as they 
'Jk Page 10 
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reported them in s^ttmarles In late j.ugust and early * 
September. Two .sets of. sessions lot used on research; in a 
large grWp toea'sioh David Imig, Executive Dir>c&oi\ of AACTJS, 
reported on the implications of the, Ire'search base for " 
teacher education, and in concurrent' sessions, .four faculty 
members from consortium institutions presented reviews of / 
research in sol fee ted areas. Two other sessions focused on 

the change process; workshop participants participated in 

'•' v ; . ' •• ■ .... • +> v 

several activities designed fo help establish some goals, ai 

,. • « . ' » 

directions for the, consortium. 

«. i ■ 

Process On Action Plans * As reported by the panel , 

progress toward the implementation of the, 4;£tioTV plans 

. ■ " . * ■ .' \ • ■ '■' 

developed during the first year ranged from minimal to - 

fairly extensive. The, approaches that the ^institutions took 

were. quite varied, as the following brief example will 

demonstrate* Kearney State Gollege Conducted a symposium 

\ - ^ ' ' \ > ' ' ; ?* ' 

for faculty,, students, ami school personnel in which* th^y 

* * ,■' * 

reported pn the research efforts of their own faculty. ,The 

■ ■ . * * ■ 

symposium was w<*ll received, and ^he^r plan to penduct a 

similar efforj in the, Spring, /The University of^ 

'Nebraska-Lincoln held two workshops for its faculty in the - 

undergraduate v teacher education program; they . focused 

specifically on research related to classroom , management and 

> • ,N ' ( ' ■ 

decision-making, and f.re now in , the, process of deciding how 

" ••• ' .. t\\ 

to integrate that research Unto their undergraduate program* 

The University of Nebraska at Omaha has revised several 

; > 
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* courses based on cur/knt educational research, and has added 
a^ now graduate course, M Rf f act iv^r-Xeaching Practices/* which 
is based on current research f indings. Doane jjpollege h$s 
nade some tentative decisions about what they want students 
Yd leain about research in their undergraduate program, and 
has nade some' decisions about; how they will integrate the 
information into their initial PractiCum course. Hastings 
College condoucted faculty Inservice, is' beginning a 
newslettqr for area^educators and recent graduates which 
will include information about r^c^i^t research, and is 
planning a graduate level course for summer, 1985 for the 
dissemination of researchr data and training of cooerating 
teachers. ^Concordia Teacher % College held a series of 
faculty inservic~e ^essions^BLaed on the f^ll f 1983 workshop, 



md has systematically worked to incorporate the research oo 

9 • • - * U ■ 

effective tftilintion of tifne into their curriculum. Other 
institutions repoffted similar activites* that 'focused on 
faculty development and curriculum revision. 

Host of the institutions noted' either in their written 
reports or in their comments that it is very difficult to' 
separate those N activities which were a direct result of the 
consortium plans and those which are part of a^broader 
institutional improvement process. However, in at least 
r>o\\e of the cases, improvement activities can be directly 
traced to the'action plans developed one year ago and- to the 
research sessions presented. at the first workshop. 
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!'e?>earch Sessions ., Four* faculty members from * „ 

consortium member inst itutions'condu^t^d sessions in which 

■\ 

they reviewed the research on specific topics. . Member 

institutions had been surveyed earlier in the summer about 

topics they wanted to have reviewed; the topics which were 

chosen* "bIs'o supplemented the reviews 'presented at the first 

yea^ s workshop.-* Team members selected seasons in which 

they Gere most interested* . 

David Imig's session addressed some of the critical 

issues facing teacher eduction today, and the contrasting 

images which are held of teacher education by the public and 

by the professions. # He described several of the common 

beliefs thfe .public holds about teacher education* in regard 

to its entrance requirements, its course content and rigor, 

and the cljarac teristicfc of its faculty, and then cited dat;a 

which would lead one t6 a quite different conclusion about 

the profession. Several of the themes that Dr. Imig 

presented were incorporated into the consortium's final 

sessfons as tfcey planned for the future. 

* PlannjLnR for the Future ♦ When the planning team 

organized the second workshop, they quickly realized that it 

was going to be vital for the larger group to tackle 

• ■ s 

questions about ^the consortium^ future structure, purpose 
« 

and goals. While the consortium appeared to be successful ♦ 
in its attempt to provide inservice on current research, 
less attention had been paid to one of the more powerful 

i 
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eletaenta of the original design, ^that of collaborative 
efforts among i nst itutions. It was decided that part of the 
second year 1 s "agenda would bo used to discuss the research 
literature on change, to relate the change literature to the 

consortiun approach', and to mdke some decision's about future 

* * ' 

organisation. Daniel Wheeler, a University of 

. * *• 

:Iebrnska-Linct>] n faculty member with x extensive faculty 
development and networking experience, was ask,ed to run two 

workshop session^ on networking and institutional 

* »■ 
collaboration, and several deans wore asked to participate • 

i 

in 'a final panel discussion in which they were to disctiss 
v/av? in which the institutions might collaborate op 
research, development, and dissemination efforts* 

The purposes of the networking sessions were: (1^ to 
identify the individual and common needs of consortium 
members; (2) to identify the contributions Qf each to the 
consortiun; (3) to identify any barriers that might prevent 
the consortium from operating; and (4) to identify a 
structure to meet the identified goals and needs. During 
the two sessions, small nujt i-institution groups discussed 
these topics os identified a list of common needs W ^ C ^ 
night sertfe as a basis for. future consortium action. They 
ore: 

1. Provide a central Clearinghouse" to disseminate 
Information to consortium members about significant 
research, to assess educational needs of the state,. 
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and to provide information' about other national* 

efforts to translate research into practice in teacher 

) ' . ♦ 

education. * 

> 

s 2. Provide o means for teacher education programs to 

# i »• 

"speak with one voice" on issues pf importance to 

teacher education in Nebraska* , ' 

3. PVovide a support $r^up for institutions as thoy work 

toward program improvement . * 
4* Expand the resource base of t^d^vi^ual institutions by 
* conducting joint »staff development activities, joint 

planning of data collection activities, and calling 

upon individuals from other institutions with special 

expertise. 

5. Identify the components and qualities o( "good, solid 
teacher education programs". " ■ 
The group proposed that these five needs serve as the basis* 

for future planning, ftn d that a sixth need, to identify in a 

ft * 

more formal way the decision-making structure of the 
consortium, also be addressed. A 'meeting which includes a 

^representative from each of the fifteen institutions will' be 

* ' 

hold in late November to work on thoie issues. 

Issues Related to Consortium Activities * 

Now that the Consortium has been in operation for about 
one and one half years, it is at the point that several 
decisions must be made before it will be clear what the role 

of a consortium migftit be in improving the state's teficher 

• .* * • 
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education programs* Among those decisions ore: (1) 
organizational strucurq of the consortium; (2) funding; (3) 
Jong range tasks* * 

Orftoaiaat iona] structure * si fnr t a few people have 
coordinated the consortium^ activities, calling together 

V 

planning groups to h£lp VI th specific ac ti*vi ties . . At this 
point * n more formal organization is needed which will 
assure continued involvement of all interested institutions . 

.A second issue related. to organizational structure has to do 

i 

with the level of participation of the fifteen insti tu tionfc.. 

r 

Those institutions rangs in size, resources, and ability to 

participate* ° One of the questions that, people posed during 

the workshop was whether a differentiated membership might 
* 

need to be established that would assure that institutions 
Could participate in the consortium to varying d^&rees. 

Funding , Alnost all of the, consortium's activities to 
date have been funded by the -institutions themselves. Each 

institution has sent teams to the workshops at local 

* . 

expense* and all faculty tine has been contributed* The 

* * V 

' t I 

lack of external funds up to this point has been seen as an 

y » 

advantage, because tf\e consortium has been able to evolve 
without the constraints of* funding guidelines or ft, proposal 
to limit its direction*, To move ahead on substantive 
issues, however, there will be the need for some financial 

i 

s * 

resources. At least two of the institutions have expressed 
willingness t6 provide some faculty release time and 
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operating expenses to specific consortium activities, nnd.it 
was suggested that 3 differentiated dues structure might be 
considered* As specific research top.ics^/nre identified, 
external funds nay qlso be sought. However, there continue^ 
to Ire concern among consortium participants that external 
funds bo usfcd only if the consortium* s .autonomy is 
preserved. 

* JL241I1 3*in fiQ Tasks . The most important sot of decisions 
to be made, «md Which will be addressed at the November 
ncctinj' ><t focus on the lonf, range tasks the consortium w\ll 
undertake. There continues to be interest in providing 
staff development. attivities through the consortium, but as 
one workshop participant notejJ, such Activities can and 
often do occur on individual campuses without a consortium. 
The real potential for a consortium lies in identifying 
tasks that individual institutions cannot do very 'well 
alone, and it is in this area that Ijhfe consortium has made 
the least progress to date, although there appears to bo 
commitment to Che idea. It was suggested that the 
consortium might expand upon the idea of a central 

clearinghouse for research and think of itself as a state 

• * 

level research, development and dissemination center, 

through which^dota !ftj«ht be gathered on questions of 

particular interest to Nebraska. Such a center should not 

duplicate the national R $ D Centers, but should focus*on 

% 

state issues • % ■ ^ 
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, t .W Conclusion » ^ 

Teacher education programs are . influenced to a large 
extent *by the state of Which they are a part. The state, 

I 

through ijts certification and accreditation processes, its 

le'>isl;it Ion Icy^ its yep*ila£ory powers,' plays a significant 

role in the nature of the requirements preservice teachers 

nust meet and the courses\or programs they, must take/ In 
it * 

some states^, this regulatory function is quite explicit t and 
detailed; in others, the insti tut i ons have nore leeway 
within the stateVs guidelines. ,But in all % coses, tho^ 
teacher education programs in both public and private 
institutions are influenced to some degree by the policies! 
philosophy and the character of the state in which they 
reside. ^ 

Teacher education programs are also influenced by the 
k n.?titution£ of which they are a part. An institutions 
teacher education program reflects the philosophy and values 
of the larger institution, the characteristics of its 
faculfcy and students, and ,the clientele which the program 
serves. Thus, within oae state, institutions which operate 
within the sane state guidelines will approach teacher 
education fron quite different perspectives. 

At the sane time that teacher education pro3ra*is are 
subject to the requirements and influences of the state and 
the acaden.ic institutions of which they are a part, they 
can, in turn, oxert considerable influence upon those 
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Gr^ani za fcional structures* One of the ways that they- can 
influence those^btrtic tures is by jfcxpla tnin,;; and in ter^^t inp, 
the knowledge) % base in education* As the priroaty source of 
knowledge about educational research, members of the teocher 
education community #have* a- reS|ionsi bility t-o bring the 
perspective o,f the research base r t x o boar upon v the current 
debate about improvement in education, both to assist In 



improving* the complex* teaching/learning process and to « 1 
inform policyr.in.cors as th*>y consider alternative inprovement 
policies. 

The iJebros 1 :! Consortium for the Improvonent of Teacher 
Education was established with these factprs in nind. The 
Consortium menbers recogniV,o that any attempts to improve 
the state's teacher eductiow programs must take into 
consideration both the store's and the institution^ goals 
and characteristics, and knowledge about teacher education 
and effective schooling It seeks to ret'ain institutional 
outofto'iy nnd uniqueness, but to' provide a collaborative 
means of support and improvenent . 
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